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“NATIONAL DIETETICS. 


Warren, a surgeon of some distinction in England, has 
shed = discourse on National Dietetics as connected with dys- 
Cp anagay gout, erysipelas, scrophula, consumption, and | 
er diseases. In his introduction, Mr Warren says, “The ob- 
ollowing discourse is to explain and demonstrate 
eaebict history and experience have, shown to exist between 
dt he diseases in question. In doing this, I have been ond 
yrne i -ipto biblical discussion and compelled ‘tSanix what 
iginally combined and probally, were neyer inte be 
ted : namely, the principles of dieting and religiap:” _, 
of the slow advancements and present 
ra y avows his “‘ conviction with ined nerally 
reached an elevation flattering, to its professors, noma point,so 
stion as to merit fhe high esteem bestowed upon it. by the 
Li e dec|pres ye most of the valuable. impr which 
Sm made in medicine have been rather ‘ Pe coy ar 
of rational induction, or results.of scientific:inquiry, ao 
}the medical profession can claimany merit.” “And therefore,” 
7s) this point, the highest merit, which can be claimed 
-be found’ flattering to the profession, inasmuch as it. can 


wl ‘no loftier an.elevation, than the claim of being no longer the 
yen 








s of death, nor the cruel scourges of their race..’ .“ wl, 
Bact iiley is still too imperfect to allow much adva rom 
of curative chemistry upon it. While of anatomy it may 
ly be affirmed that if it has occasionally been the-basis of some tre= 
and bloody operations which have brought an awful.and. ee 
gg to the profession, these merits have been heavy 
by the presumption, rashness and temerity. with wince it bas 
| Ee inspired its votaries.” “ Now if we except the great di 
of deaths arising from the God-send of the cow pox, and also 4 
of mortality eine out of the emergings from a destr 
which made the physician a minister of death, hae shell 
the:ravages of disease are not only increasing, bat 
Bate manner that the grim tyrant will in all y 
 Mbsin: his B mepped sway, or in other words, the numeri 
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of deaths will soon be as great as it was before. vaccination 

-cooling system came inio use! Not fromsuall pox and 

from cénsupption, scrophula, gout, erysipelas, dyspepsia, hypo 

dria and ess.” “ The public records show that all these 

of disease are upon a rapid increase.” ‘Js it not time to inquire into 

the causes producing such misery and devastation upon the hanya 

race ?” ae 

Mr Warren then goes on to show that the inhabited of chi ; 

countries generally, are subject to scrophulous and other diseums 
which he has named, and that they are caused by a disregeny 
dietetic regulations of Moses. 

* Hippocrates,” says Mr Warren, “considered diet to . 
thing in the cure of all chronic diseases. Afterw ards came Celg 
Galen, who both admitted the importance, of diet in the cures 
ical disease.” He affirms that we have the ‘history of scrophuly 
the time of Moses to the: present-day, yet no writer in any age! 
of the world has so accurately described its symptoms as the: 
Jewish Jawgiver. ‘One great obstacle to an understanding 
weifings of Moses” says Mr W.., “ is the notion generally ¢ 
that nth him originated the laws which he enforced. Thisis 
case; but the giving of the law at Mount Siani consisted ¢ 
sanction, a divine ratification of that law in letter which had al 
been given in speech only.’ 4 

Bs is great simplicity. @nd clearness in the dietetic pr 

§ «which , down fone e people, while those given for th 
ance of riest@§re sor aes | more, complicated, but not é 
tothe former. ‘Those pre capee for the most part are re 
these ws plain practical maxims: First to eat no blood, 
spari t, Second, to eat nought afapng beasts that 
not ne hoof and chew eth not the cud. Third, to avoid flesh@ 
tain birds of which universal assent admits the ynwholsomenessas 
owl, bat, eagle, hawk; &c. Fourth, to eat no fish that hath not fing 
scales.” The diseases of Egypt, as we mav easily glegn up fi 
dorus Siculus, the historian of Egypt, were particularly those ® 
arose from foul and polluting diet. “Christians differ from the 
dieti in eating blood, swine’s flesh, fish without scales: antl 
and in ‘some other minor particulars.” 

“Besides that supply of crude waterial which the blood » 
from the digestive organs, there is derived, by means of the ab 
matter from every internal and externul surface of the body 5. 
frequegtly of a highly poisonous and destructive nature, and 
the-exerting.cause of the most alarming and painful disorde 
phus fever, smalb pox, measles, bydrophobia, &c.”——Mr ~ 
that the Mosaic prohibition of swine’s flesh is founded in a 
things, and is at all times and every where valid; and that th 
of no anim bought to be,eaten after the second day from. ve 
enimabio bi d, as flesh is exceedingly deleterious after dec 

take place.” The term ‘scrofula,’ he says, is deriv 
-a pig. Among the native Indians of 
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ion of pork eating and glandular diseases is, from mere expe~ 

ace, known and admitted.” ah odie 
“Among the older surgeons and physicians there prevailed a gen- 
eral Opinion that that great mass of disease coming undé®the terms 
ofserofula, consumption, gout, erysipelas, inflammation, fever and 
manyother burnings, was dependent upon redundant or peceant»hu+ 
mors.” ‘‘ By a close observation, and that done by a mind particular- 
Apqualified for it, was found by Abernethy, that the prime or original 
rture from health appeared in most cases to be in the first passages, 
_gestomach and bowels; and thus the first traceable cause of docal 
was determined, in the judgment of that gentleman, to be in 

ns designed for digestion.” ° “ The palpable fact witnessed by 

Jilson Philip is, that disorder of the first passages’ terminates: in 
disease.” “ Dr Marshall Hall confirms this opinion,” “There 

deed a general agreement at this day among scientific men in the 

n that the prime traceable cause of disease ‘is in the digestive 


#Moses is of opinion that the cause to which I have alladed, isto 
fin the improper food or ingesta, against which he forcibly 
js people, and in this, both ancient and modern physicians 
gree with him; for the first principle or basis of cure in*the 
femee alluded to is the management of (re patient’s diet; this, all 
fiend to be the sine qua non, and this opinion has prevailed unin- 
Wriptedly from the days of Hippocrates.” " 

| SAF the time when dietetics engaged the attention of those early 
_ Wiiters who considered redundant or peccant humors the cause‘ef dis 
| @fe, the notions of practitioners approached much nearer to the Mo= 
| iiccéde, and all grossness of feeding was interdicted for the cure. 
4 ~ Phere prevailed an universal opinion of the gross and foul qualities of 
‘fat of swine’s flesh, of slimy fish, as eels, &c.” ‘The later dietitians 
“]  titibuting the diseases to indigestion, and, seeking to meet ot remedy 
@ Wis defect, directed their attention chiefly to the ascertaining of what 
 fiieats are most digestible or most readily resoluble into chyle, without 
further inquiry whether those easily changed meats might not be 
ted, although quickly changed, into.a deletenous or peccant 
die: All that idea of grossness which their prédecessors dwelfupon 
set aside, and all that has since been sought in meats hasbeen 
that it’ should go easily into the system, without any regard to ulterior 
eonsequences. Hencecame the climax of the dieting days of ‘half 
fotten meat, birds -full of blood, and stinking, strangled fowls, and 
switie’s flesh, lampreys and slimy fish, blood and fat made into ; 
dings, and every thing which set at naught the fundamental principles 
hid: down by that master mind who cculd predict the result: "and 
is the actual effect? Why, that an immense portion of the 
thristinn world is dyspeptic, hypochondriac, scrophulous, goutyy eun* 
tive, eruptive, or laboring under some bodily affection (or evil) 
predicted by Moses. Yet the Jews, Arabs, Mahomedans, and the 

Whole of that portion of the world who have - regarded the p 

_ dietetic laws, are comparatively free from those afflictions.” 
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» In a topographical essay by Dr. Wolff of Warsawyw. 
ame of the population are Jews, he declares the mortali 

‘less than among the other people. And a modern traveller in & 
Turkey, N&bia and Palestine, (Mr Madden, a surgeon) 

‘the climate of Egypt, says diseases of the lungs are unknown, 
ave not seen one case of pulmonary consumption among the: 
Indeed there was hardly any disease amongst the Arabs. T nevergay 
ahatdier people. Again he says, “ there is no nation where 
is so rare as in Turkey. I never knew an instance of suicide iP 


” Spake 


key or Egyp a 
“This then must be the immegiate and inevitable inference hen | 
ery teflecting mind: that the Mosaic code of dieting contains thet 
fundamental principles of National Dietetics, and that to a negleety 
those precepts may fairly be very much attributed the origin’ off 
diseases alluded’to. Of these principles, and of the right pringiph 
of vegetable dieting, as extended into a system, and as influene 
health, strength, sweetness, beauty and development of intelleg 
may speak more hereafter.” ; Par i 
hi eee, 
sani 


[MPROPRIETIES IN REGULAR MEDICAL PRACTIGRS 


Mr Campeut :—Of all usages, rife among physicians, none eg 
so hurtful and so void of utility as the abominable cum 
tomy. This habit of blood spilling, is one that pre 
awfu) extent in certain parts of the world, and in our own 
much as elsewhere ; nay, if we were to regard the assertion’ 
Vasseur, as correct, we shall perceive that the venesectionizing 
ities of our countrymen, doubly exceeds those in the qua 
“shed of the‘inost rigorous Parisian school of doctors. Th 
cet and the leech, the cupping and the bleeding are the sine 
of our regular medica. They use them with appalling frequeneyjiie 
result of which is, the burial of thousands. ‘ij 
Weallremember that the death of Gen. George. Wasliing ton waa 
tribued to the ‘ wet on the neck’ he received in a: snow storm. | 
how many millions ofemen are absolutely drenched with the colt 
water without taking fever? Or, if taken ill, how momentary isiat 
fever I, myself, last. week, endured three days of the severestiabar 
man can undergo ; and too, in the middle of July. Having so 
elover which I wished to fence round before I turned my horsesyam 
cattle into a certain field where oats had been sown last spring 
some hundreds of rails to split or hew by myself—and. this 
the. year .is our usual time for splitting rails, as it is only possi 
split rails with any great success, in the cold, frosty months of 
when,they easily crack and sunder, my work was exceedingly, aban 
there was no alternative but to have the rails, or loose;the,e 
So: Ishewed in one day 52, in another 81, and in the last, ye 
100 rails. While so employed, I become absolutely drenched maj 
one day continued laboring in a shower without retreall 
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as 1thought my clothes could not be more aes i drenched 
iythe external rain. When I returned home at night, I, of course, as 
a@idGen. ys alee , changed every particle of my dress fordry habili- 
- qments. fter all I felt no fever, have no chills, no cough, and feel 
more vigorous and strong for the adventure. 

» What, now, is the moral of this true narrative? It is a moral that 
sibriddles the cause of the death of the lamented Weshington. Medical 
abuse only hastened his death—not snow-water, nor exercise-in win- 
ter on horse back. By reading, in his Life, by Dr. Weems, a narrative 
ofhis death scene, we learn that Washington was first dled, by a do- 
mestic, and afterwards to the amount of 17 ounces or more by.Dr. 
Orik and his associate medicus.’ Here then is the key to the,whole 
geeret.. Washington evidently pegshed from the immolating use of 

‘Whe abominable lancet! Had he died from an ounce of snow that fell 
on his neck, then would I, analogicaily, have followed suit, from the 
litera drenching in my own dweat as well as from the rain! 

‘The fitness of things is not to be found in the closet of the loam 
The most ignorant doctor, the most unskilful physician, whose victims 

pone by one, takes hold (as any one may learn by observation) of 
the lancet as his talisman, his ‘ wonderful lamp’ and rubs it with all 

_ the opmplacency df a fool! Indeed, my dear sir, I really believe the 

| laniegt-has caused the death of more men than calomel, and has ruined 
nstitutions than tea or coffee. pres 

How often have we seen a healthy, blooming youth, of muscular pow- 

rend hale constitution, after once becoming sick, literally dwindle 

ued state of hopeless imbecility, almost and sometimes quite 

of life? And we ignorant and indolent mortals attribute-his 

d continued decline to his late fever, and fevers that follow 

ical succession afterwards. But we err. We attributedtto 

ay thing but the right cause. Inquire of him how many times,and 

how much he-has been bled? And the trath will flash Dpon yousas 


ae he recounts the numbers and exhibits his shrivelled arm, where the 





indentations and scores seem to indicate an acquaintance with the 
tortares of the Spanish inquisition. 

“Many an old or middle aged lady is'so wedded to the practice of pong 
‘ttingthe foot, hand or arm with this miniature javelin that every timeshe 
feels a pain in the head'or breast she sends for some old cronyyand 

, the airfost drained and ebbing tide of life is again set flowing by this 
' *ipsatiate archer.’ And feeling herself betfer, and never better until 
‘after the accustomed operation, she drags out a miserable life and:be- 
comés'a mere shadow of her former self. With one such pictureof 
| inanity I once expostulated, with the sincerest solicitude for her‘testo- 
ration to health. But she said the doctors knew—and it always gives 
her'telief to be venesected. I remarked that the relief was 
that the pain retutns constantly with accumulated force, and for 
this, reason——as the blood has to operate on- diseased parts:in order 
to restore the healthy equilibrium of the whole system, and: thus: heal 
‘the diseased members ; and this healing process must; of course, be 
sensibly felt, and is called pain; the drawing away-of the. blood — 


* 
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the parts gives a sort of insensibility to the diseased”part, unti 
- blood flowsin to continue the tieshing process, cose Soe F 
hence is. constantly drawn away ; and at last this: ipper and, 
victim of the lancet wholly sacrifices herself as does th or under 
the crushing wheels of Juggernaut. sarees 
1 once had business in a Lunatic Asylum, and was extremely 
ed to see the operations of the regular diplomated physician, He 
would cup and bleed without either reason or mercy. Maniacs whohad 
but: recently entered the institution and had been accustomed to gq 
exciting and stimulating diet, instead of being confined to as} 
farinaceous diet, and left for time to work their gradual but sure ge. 
storation, were taken into a certain dissecting room and bled from twp 
to three quarts each ; and ultimatgly pined away and became in 
moping and lethargic, without a ray of returning reason; converted from 
monomaniacs whose time was occupied in something caleulated to 
“ pluck from the inemory the rooted sorrow,” into simple idiots,and — 
but a few months brought them to an untimely grave. ve) 
With a lancet in one hand and a calomel spoon in the otherithe 
preys bilious looking doctor bid fair to remove his patients 
the asylum to the grave yard. Calomel as well as blood-letting had 





























a part in the death dealing work. ow 
The scene of the foregoing, occurred in South Carolina, inthe 


years 1830-31-32. "’ 
In the same Asylum I observed this incontestible fac | 
should’ have been published to the world before now—out of | 
iacs, 45 chewed tobacco. The largest portion of them used it 
excess. And it was understood that this was their habit 
they came to the asylum. And the insatiable desire for 
drug made those who used it willing to engage in the most me 
services and drudgery that the servants,(blacks) whose business it 
clean,the fiGors and the filthy garments and persons of the 
might impose on them, as the servants who were averse to the 
work of cleaning imposed on them, would furnish the maniacs Wi 
tobacco to do it for them. But, be it remembered, that. there were 
five of the maniacs who did not use tobacco; and nothing 
duce either of them to engage in the repulsive work of cleaning! 
féllow prisoners and the rooms. ie 
Here now, is a fact ef importance to all tobacco users. S 
ever be confined in an asylum for the insane, they see that t 
be «made willing slaves, by the offer of their idolized stuff—li 
- servant.of servants. Oh my countrymen! when will you take warning! 
Athens, Ga., July, 1839. ; Joun James Fiournor 
{Friend Flournoy speaks his own sentiments over his own'signature, 
a liberty’which is the birthright of every writer. Those who think 
the practice of blood-letting is handled with too much severity have 
the same liberty to reply. Venesection, is not so universal a prt 
tite in this country as tea and coffee drinking, therefore th 
a ne not exactly parallel, let their relative evils be what théy 
D. ; 7 mas 






























; quires, we have — 3d, the organ of Des- 
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. PHYSIOLOGY OF THE BRAIN. 


fWuhoat at all Wiscussing the merits of Phrenology, as a Science, we thought in might 
3 of the Journal to introduce the drawings showing where Drs. Gall: 
* and S ave located thirty-seven pairs of cerebral organs, which are the seats 
‘of allt 1 instincts, and of all the moral and intellectual powers which man 
possesses. ‘The extract 1s from Graham’s large Work.] ° ® 








“PROPENSITIES COMMON TO MAN AND THE LOWER ANIMALS. 


Is we enumerate the cerebral organs in the most philosophical or- 
der, we.shall begin with— Ist, Vitatweness; or the organ of the 
instinctive desire of life. This is supposed to be situated at the base 
Of the brain, where the middle and posterior lobes meet. —To sus- 
tain life, we have — 2d, the organ of _Ali- —Tols 5 " 
mentativeness ; or the instinct that prompts Le : 
astotake food. This is supposed to be 
situated before the ear, immediately under 
aequisitiveness and before destructiveness. 
—To supply the alimentary and other @ 
wants of the individual,— to demolishand 4 
destroy whatever is hurtful to the body or 
éefidangers. its existence and well-being, or 
whatever the good of the individual re- 






tragtiveness; or the propensity to destroy ; 
more properly the propensity to satisfy, 
; ite the demands of the other instincts, at all evefits, even 
it require the demolition and destruction of other things, or 
» stands in the way, or opposes: and therefore, when. unduly 
and active, or greatly depraved 
d education and habits, and unbalan- 
‘ced by counteracting moral organs, it pro- 
duces cruelty, ferociousness, and murder. A 
‘This is situated immediately above the ear. 2 
‘To secure the multiplication and perpe- 
“tity of the species, we-have— 4th, the @y 
of Amativeness, which consists of the ‘3 
‘two lobes of the little brain ; situated at the 
base of the skull, behind, — over the back 
‘ofthe neck.—For the protection and cher- 
‘@hing of offspring, we have—5th, the ore 
‘gan of Philoprogenitiveness ; or the instinc- . 
tive love of children,—the maternal feeling. : . 
‘This is situated at the back part of the head immediately above.ama- 
“tiveness. To secure the connexions and institutions df domestic and 
social-life, we have—6th, the organ of Adhesiveness,—por the in- 






“stinetive propensity to form attachments to things and friendships with 


This is situated ag the side of, philoprogenitiveness, and a 


“persons. 
bette above.—And to secure the more extended interests of domestic 


‘and social life, we have—7th, the organ of Inhabitiveness, or.,t! 
“finctive love of home, of native place-and country ; ee. 












. 
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triotism, &c. This is situated immediately above progenitive 
wal For the defence of self and family and bone aaa 
— have ‘8th, the organ of i 
instinctive courage, or the 
™ overcome obstructions and ities, to 
7\ resist opposition, repel attacks, &c. ; and 
’ when excessive and unbalanced, oduces 
| . contentiousness, qgariclecempame ae 
i. is situated between philoprogenitiveness 
-) the ear. Still further to secure —_ 
ests of self and family and county, and 
counteract’ and defeat superior Siti 
management or stratagem, we have || 
the organ of Secretiveness ; or the.i isting: 
tive propensity to secrecy, concealment, 
s slyness, cunning, craftiness, &c. isis. 
criee "situated a little above destructiveness. 
provide for the wants of self and family, and to sustain the is 
tions of society; we have 10th, the organ of Acqusitiveness; or 
instinctive propensitity to acquire property, or whatever may bew 
to us; or minister to our wants, the desire to possess, disposition tobe 
provident, &c.; and when excessive and unbalanced, produces. pap 
mony, covetousness, avarice and theft. ‘This is situated before al 
little above secretiveness. For the protection and comfort and ¢ 
nience of self and family and society, we have 11th, the organ 
Constructiveness, which leads to the building of houses, the consi. 
tion of all kinds of machinery, &c. This is situated at them 
above the cheek bones. 
SENTIMENTS COMMON TO MAN AND THE LOWER ANIMALS, 
To secure that circumspection and prudence, and discreetness, and, 
caution whichgur condition and circumstances in life, render necessary, 
for individual and social welfare, we have 12th, the organ of Came 
tiousness, which is situated at the back corner of the head, above 
alittle behind the ears. To prompt us to seek the good will and favors 
rable opinion of others, and to incite us to the performance of those 
public and private deeds which serve the best interests of societyam 4 BE: 
beeome the foundations of honorable distinction and fame, we t | 
13th, the organ of Love of Approbation, or the instinctive de 
: distinetion, which ‘in the éxcess leads to vanity and ambition, and. fi 
restless strife for public applause and glory. This is situated bets 
cautiousness and the crown. To secure a proper stability and.d 
of deportment and character, and to prompt us to undertake,t 
deeds and enterprises, which we have the ability to perform, nm 
which private and public good requires, we have 14th, the organ 
Self-Esteem ; which in the excess leads to personal pride, haughtiness 
ess, contumeliousness, &c. this is situated at the, 
of the head. To sécure that gentleness aif affectionate Rory 
kindness of demeanor, and mercifulness, which are so essen 
happiness of agen id and social life, and those philantbrophic. ef 
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and enterprises which the public good requires, we have 15th, the 
organ of olence ; which is situated at the top of the forehead, 
near hair commences, ; 
See SENTIMENTS PECULIAR TO MAN. , 
To hat respect for the opinions of others, and especiallf for 
the aged, the experienced and the wise, and that reverence for supe- 
fiors, and forthe authority of those that have lived before us ; and most 
ofall, to secure that deep and solemn veneration for the Supreme 
Being, which the individual, and social and civil good of man requires, 
wehave 16th, the organ of Reverence; which is situated at the top 
of the head, mid-way between the crown and the forehead. To give 
us fortitude, decision perseverance of ‘character, we have 17th, the 
organ of Firmness, which in the excess degenerates into wilfulness, 
stulbornesss, obstinacy ; and becomes a desire to exercise authority, 
and tocommand. Thisis situated at the top of the head, next in front 
of Self-Esteem. To check our many selfish propensities, and to 
secure individual and civil integrity and righteousness, we have 18th, 
the organ of Conscientiousnéss, or the instinctive disposition todo right, 
tobe just. This is situated on the side of firmness, or between 
firmness and cautiousness. To sustain us under the numerous dis- 


_ ‘ouragements, and continued disappointments of life, and to support 


? 


wreven when the “life of life is gone,” and nothing of this world; 
either in possession or in prospect, remains to cheer or comfort us, we 
19th, the organ of Hope; which leads us on from day todayy. 
ectations of good things tocome; and When it can no longer 
é*promises of this world, it stretches forward and lays hold. 

ises of a future state of being. This is situated by the sidé 


on. _Tosustain the hope of life and peace, and happiness », . 


e grave, and to prompt us to look for those evidences which * 
‘afford us the belief of the existence and continual care and bene~ 


‘lent purposes of the Supreme Being, we have 20th the.‘organ’ of 


arvellousness, or instinctive disposition to “look through naturé up 
tofature’s God.”: This is situated in front of Hope. To éxalt the 
thé mind “ to all sublimer things.” to afford us the most elevated con 


ceptions of truth and moral beauty and the perfeetibility of things, and 


late us to the noblest and most honorable deeds, we have 2st, 
the Oygan: of Ideality ; which is situated about mid-way between benev~ — 
olénce at the top of the forehead, and the ear. To break up, the mde ° 
nélonyofdife, to give elasticity to our energies, and variety to our emo- 
engl increase the pleasures of our social intercourse, we’ have» _ 
the organ of Mirthfulness, or instinctive disposition to facetious-* 
eM, wit, pleasantry, drollery, satire, &c. This is situated at the ¢or-. 
feof the forehead, in front of ideality. To enable us to represent 
oufideas of men and animals by signs, and tones, and gestures; and 
equite the necessary and useful and elegant arts of society, we 
' 23d, the organ of Imitation ; which is situated between mirth- 
and benevolence. ae ppt 


— | Of the Percertive on Knowine Facutties of the the min wo, ' ° 
} bave 24th, the organ of Individuality, or instinctive disposition to © 


; 










7s 


viduality. 33.1. The orgin of Time, or the faculty which perceives | 


* persons, things, places, &c. This is situated behind the eyes) 


‘fit fot food, why should we not discontinue the use of corn, & 
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notice objects in their individual capacit'es, habits and 4 
This is situated between the eyebrows. 25t. The org 
guration, or the instinctive disvosit 01 to notice figures 3 
recollect perso is and for.ns, seen b.fore. “26th. Tie or 
the thstinctive d.spos tioa to notice size, measure, distance 
&c. 2ith, The orga: of Weight, or the faculty of jud@fig of the 
weight of things, &c. 238th. The organ of Coloring. or the faculty of 
nicely discriminating colors, hues, tints, &c. 29:h. The organ of 
Localty, or the faculty which perceives aid remembers the sitttutions 
and relative local.ties of extern] objects, and leads to the love of travel 
ling. 30). The organ of Order, or the power and inclination to pep 
ceive and observe order, and method, and percision of arrangement.” 

These last six organs are situated in the range of the eyebrows; arch 

ing from the inner tothe outer corners of the eyes.—3\st. The organ - 
of Calculation, or the faculty of numeration, and calculation in ger 

ral. This is situated at the outer corner of the eyes towards the eam, 
32d. The organ of Eventuality, or the faculty of acquiring a know 
ledge of events and occurrences, and of noticing and remembering 
every thing that happeis, and which leads to historical ret 
This is situated in the centre of the forehead, immediately above inde 












































and retiins the succession of events, remembers dates, &c. This issite 
ated on the outside of eventuality towards the temple. 34th. Thegm 
gan of Tune, or the faculty which perceives harmony and discord 3@ 
imparts the ability to singand compose music. This is situajed, 
outer corner of the forehead between wit and order. 35th?" 
of Language, or the faculty of acquiring and retaining a kng 
words, and of languages. and the power of reme nbering the 


wien large causes the eyes to stand out promineatly. a 
The Reflective Faculties consist of two pair of organs—36thy Tie 
organ of Comparison, or the special power which compares. the fame 
tions ot all other primitive faculties; and discerns resemblances; 
ldgies, identities and differences. This is situated between event 
and beneyolence. 37th. The organ of Casuality, or the faculty 
seives the connexion between cause and effect, leads to 
vestigation of causes, and to the idea ofthe First Cause of all- 
This is situated on the outer side of Comparison. 





A QUERY FOR THE GRAHAM JOURNAL, 
Tf all oily substances are difficult of digestion and conseqnentl} 


proved that it contains more than two quarts ofoil per beste diets. 

. READE 

The above question is easy of solution, but our limits will barel 

ow its insertion in this number, You may as well object that there 

is qj) in milk because butier is made from it, and yet milk is . 
in water and is easily coagulated and digested in the simple fue 

the stomach, while butter will do neither. : Ri on 


























HY WILL PEOPLE SUPPORT THEM? ‘ 


of aste.ishment that mankind do not get their eyes 
tremendous evils of quac! ery. ‘The quacks who make 
what d patent medicine, appear before the public, ip the garb 
of philaathropy, and offer to cure, with one simple remedy, derived 
entirely from the vegetable world. and not containing a particle of poi- 
gon, all the diseases that the flesh is heir to. Believe this ‘who ean. 
Perhaps no one credits it. But every one who is somewhat diseased 
and consequently rendered unfit for the enjoyments and duties of life; 
who reads their flaming and lying a.Jvertisements, with all his ineredu- 
lity as to the general application, is still willing to make. the experi- 
ment of one or two bottles or boxes. The medicine is said to be 
harmless, that if it does not cure, it will not hurt any one. Jt is all 
taken from the vegetable k ngdom. The thoughtless mortal does not 
once consider that as vielent and deadly poisons are found in the Veg- 
etable, as in the mineral kingdom. He parts with his money for that 
which is not bread surely, and with almost equal certainty for that 
Which isnot health. He tries one kind. and then another, until, hay- 
ing gone over the,whole region of quackery, he is satisfied that he 
mustdie. Sull he has not hurt himself by this indiscrfminating dos- 
ing, for the quacks have told him in their advertisements and jeiteraty 
editin their printed directions that the medicines were taken alto- 
her from the vegetable kingdom. 
do the public support the quacks’ They do it, and jn a most 
“Ananner too. In the papers it was recently stated that a 
; of one of these gentry appeared in public decorated with 
orth of jewelry. If we may believe what is said of the 
prince of pill makers, he pays annually an enormous sum to 
printers for the mere advertisements and puffs of his pills. These 
tie nabobs, of the phial and pill box, ride in their coaches and 
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in their sleeves at the credulity and folly of the suffering com- 
ity. The famous Dr. Solomon, of Balm of Gilead memory, who 
manufactured a univer-al panacea, of burnt sugar and brandy, became 
Mminensely rich on his spoils. Why do people support them ? » “ Why 
aif, do you not consider that we are sick and wish to get well?’ And 
are you more likely to get well because you commit yourself blindfold- 

ed to the indiscriminate handling of a quack? What does he know 
jour disease and of the multitude of modifying causes at work to 

give peculiarity to your case? ‘‘ But the sum 1s very small which we 
pay for a phial or box.” Ah! this is an evil, that for a few cents you 
are willing to hazard yourself in the hands of every ignorant pretender - 

to infallible remedies. Youdo not consider that, by such an experi- 
Ment, you are supporting a most dangerous principle, and upholding 

& Most pernicious system of fraud and swindling, as well as running a 
isk of confirmed ill health if not premature death. What better than 
highwayman. who levies a bonus from the occasional traveller and 
who perhaps now and then follows his threat-with the deed of death, 
is that man who appears before a diseased and credulous community 
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with his infallible nostrums, the cure-all of humanity ; 

advantage taken of a few cures which nature performs i 

quackery, succeeds in amassing his thousands, at the 

untold amount of suffering and death? Nay, the hi 

the more honorable villian of the two, for he makes no p 
philanthropy, and openly avows his sole intention, while/ 

without an examination of your case, sends you his instruments 
destruction, and prescribing for a name which may mean any thing 
and every thing, the same dose for all diseases. This is a trifling wi 
life of which the highwayman is not guilty. In relation to all quacks 


and quackery, the principle should be, total abstinence. Gates, — 
tre - 
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EVERY MAN HAS WITHIN HIM THE BEST PHYSICIAN, . ae 


Our best medical practitioners are beginning to recognize this fat 


much more than formerly, and to act in conformity to it. Heneg 


they administer comparativel; but little medicine, if they practiceim = 9 


the country, no'more than what they might stow away in the waist 
coat pocket. Once it was not so. Many in the country can re 
lect that forty or fifty years ago the saddlebags of the doctor 
most bountifully stored with drugs and medicines. But @ ch : 
been in progress, and now many a physician, were he to follow/hi 
firm convictions of duty when called to a great majority of case 
would say, to the alarmed patient who asked, ‘ What mustybpe 
‘Do nothing.’ ‘ Do nothing and you will do better than te 
the action, in too many cases, the uncertain action of mediel 
few, if any of them, as yet have the moral courage to dedl py 
their friends. They would offend them and lose their fet 
therefore feel that they must prescribe something, and if they Comm 
themselves to some simple medicine, acting most in harmony wit thi 
laws of life, regulating in a suitable manner the diet and regime '% 
the patient, they retain the good graces of their employers, sect 
fee, and do nearly as much good as they would have accompli 
by a little wholesome advice without the medicine. Perhaps in nimety= 
nine cases in a hundred, taken in season, it would be far better t 
ceive the advice of a scientific skilful physician and pay him a ¢ 
fee, than to take the medicine in addition. Some are beginnin 4 5 
practice on this principle, looking to. the physician within forte 
main help. This practitioner is incomparably more worthy of age 
loma, than most of our doctors who ride in a gig, and enjoy tie 
_ credit of their cyres. Dr. Vis Vite is atevery man’s service without 
charge or cost, if he has not been driven from ‘the earthly house 
the soul’s tabernable’ by ill usage, before disease assumes its vis 
forms. He generally calls on the patieigt in the earliest comment 
ment of nature’s complaining, oftentimes long before the patient 





of calling in oné who has learned something. about diseases, at Olt 

medical colleges. This skilful doctor has a multitude of assi p. 
which wait continually on his dictations. Now .if all une d the 
ways of this kind friend, who after all requires a salary to keep liu 
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s takes barter pay, not alcohol, nor tea, nor coffee, nor 
flesh of living or dead animals ; but he is most pleased 
le present from the vegetable kingdom, and from the 
st ntain.- 1 say that if all understood the ways of this kind 
d, they would be more careful of his support in the season of 
health, and more attentive to his prescriptions and peculiar mode of 
ctice in the, gloomy period of disease. Were he to receive all 
that attention and care which such a noble benefactor de- 
. serves, the periods of disease would be like “‘ angels visits; few and far 
betweeng? and death would be successful, only when long and pro- 
tracted services, had entirely exhausted the energies of this domestic 
physician, the inherent restorative powers of the system. 




























a: a Gates. 








ANOTHER FACT FOR TOBACCO CHEWERS, 


\.. Mr B. of H. (Mass.) about 36 or 37 years of age, has used tobacco 
above 20 years. He is naturally honest, and has been an acceptable 
_member ofa christian community a number of years. *. He is now.in 
astate of partial insanity. I became acquainted with him in the sum- 
mer of 1836. Observing how he used the poisonous weed, by chew- 
pking in great quantities, | began to reason with him upon 
tto.persuade him if possible to leave the use of it; im the 
ie.conversation, discovering the effect it produced upon his 
and mental system, | affirmed to him, that it was my 
feet he did not leave its use it would make him insane in less 
ive years. The sequel is short, Mr Editor. In less than two 
Safsne became‘ insane, and for more than a year past. he has not 
tep of sound mind for asingle dav. __ Yours. R. B.: 
Walpole, Aug. 1839. 
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A WORD TO THE WISE IS SUFFICIENT. 


PM @Ass we have been examining our subscription books, we find that but 
» ‘about one to every four in the states west and south of New England 
liave paid for the present year, and some are yet in arrear for the last 
year: The same is true, though toa less extent, in New England. Our 
subscribers must be aware that as money matters have been for the last 
féw months, the amount due us would be very convenient at this time; 
wy will not those in the middle, southern and western states, have the good- 
Oh hess to foward their subscriptions to the New York office, and those.in 
. the New England states, to the office in Boston, according to directions 
in the terms, as printed on MM® last page of each number, by so doi 
cleo certainly relieve their own consciences and will very prom 4 
and accommodate the publishers. ) yegen Roe 
This is the first time, as our readers will testify, that a notice of this 
kind has-appeared in the Journal. Those to whom the paper 
been'sent gratis are not included in the call, of course; but sucha: 
‘are regular subscribers must see that the success of the paper depends 
upon their prompt payment. : 
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OBERLIN PHYSIOLOGICAL SOCIET 


Believing that the health is the natural result of obe:lience to the 
the human system, and disease the natural result of their disobedtiene 
to secure the ge ieral obedience of these laws they must be generally und 
undersigned associate and adopt the following 


CONSTITUTION, 


Art. 1.— This Society shall be called the Oberlin Physiological Society. % 
Art. 2.— The object of the Society shall be to acquire and diffuse a knowledge of | 
laws of life, aad the means‘of promoting heatih ant longevity. “* 
Art. 3.— Th2 terms of membership shall be, signing the cuastitution and quarterly cone 
tributions to the funds of the society. « 
Art. 4.— The officers of the society shali be a President, two Vice Presidents, a ¥ 
ing and Corresporlinz Secretary, a Treasurer aol an Executive Committee, cop 
sisting of four members the whole to be chosen by ballot at their annual meeting 
These officers thus appointed, shall constitute the copa of the Suciety, any 
of whom may form a quorum for the transaction of buSfhess. Any vacancy og 
ring in the officers of the society may be filled at the next regular meeting, 

. 5.—The Annual meeting of the society shall be held oy the first Tues Jay in 
and regular quarterly meetings on the first Tuesday of Oct, Jan. and April, Sy 
meetings may be called at the discretion of the council or the written applicationat 
any 5 membegs of the society. i 

. 6.— The President shall preside in all meetings of the society; or sf abseat)# 
place shall be filled by a Vice President or by a President pro tem. * >i 

The Récording Secretary shall notify all meetings of the Society and 
faithful record of the proceedings of the same, as well as those of the couseil. 
The Correspondig Secretary shall be the organ of communica 
societies and individuals. , 
The Treasurer shall collect and receive all monies of the society 4m 
a detailed report of the state of the treasury, semi-annually, and 
at the written request of the council. 

. 7.—The Council shall have power to direct in regard to all the’ conc 
ceedinzs of the society, not otherwise provided for by the constitution and 
Such bye-laws as'‘they may from time to time deem expedient. They” 
make a full report to the society at each annual meeting. — 

Art. 8. — This Constitution may be ameudel at any regular meeting“of the societ 
the votes of two thirds of the members present, the said amendement havi 
prop»sed at the previous regular meeting. 4 

The society proceeded to elect its officers for the year as directed by the con ; 
and the following persons were chosen. ; 

President, Asa Mahan ; Vice Presidents, J. J Shipherd. Wm. Hosford ; Rec. Sécret 
Wm.L. Parsons; Corresponding Secretary, G. Whipple; Executive Conmuttee, 0, 
Finney, Dr. J. Jennings, Dr. J. Dascomb, Henry Cowles. , ia 


Taree Gactar Pavsicravs.— The bedside of the célebrated Dumoulin, a few 
before he breathed his last, was surrounded hy the most eminent physictans of 
who affectel to think, that his death would be an irreprrable loss to the pro 
‘<Genlemen,’’ said Dumoulin, “ yon are tn error; [ shall leave behind me three di 
guished physicians.” Being pressed to name them, as each expected w be inclu 
the trio he answered, “ Water, Eexercise, ani Diet-” 


4 
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tions, that is, works of practical physiolozy, setti h the means of prevention as Wi 
as cure, they will pleasesend them in exchange We have lately 
glance at two or three numbers of Dr. Alcott’s “ Library of Health,” ani we are 
pleased with most we read We should like to obtain these works from the beging 


If our friends in Boston or elsewhere, have any " copies of New School 


as they contain much matter we would transfer to the pages of the Recorder, We = 
our friends will send us every thing of this kind, as we like the best things of thi 
world, and would wish also to share them with our subscribers: The Graham Jounal 
ba sway copy this, and see that we are attended to. a Be 

is Dr. Alcott? Is he publishing now? If so, why does he not send : 
We have heard of “ Health Tracts” lately, but have seen none. Please look to this! 
ter, friend Cambell.—(Botanico-Medical Recorder, Colambus, Ohio.} 4 











Miscellaneous Items. 
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OVERSHOES FOR CHILDREN: é 


fr ditor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


t fgaret of regret that there is so great a demand, in this part of the 
‘farwedven's India-rabbers ; and as your Journal is’ probably taken by every 
an ia.-New England of any distunction, I am desirous of enlisting, chrough its 
ges, their influence against so pernicious acustom. Are not parents sensible that 
hey cannot well do their children a greater unkindness, than thus cautiously to t 
“their feet from extegnal dampness, and parboil them in perspiration? ‘The feet of 
children should be well bathe. in the coldest water every moruing throughoutthe year, 
and they should then be protected by nothing thicker, warmer, or more imperviuus to 
water, than.leather shoes. If, in wet weather, the soles of these shves are soaked 
+: .¢ Werough, n jury can come of it, ifthe child have never been made tender and suscep- 
ee el 7 dible of cold™¥y the practice I feel it a duty to ‘discourage.. Oa the cvntrary, he will 
8” pan and sport about more briskly, and lay the foundation of a firmer constitution, and 
#5: vi s and uniform good health. 
ay noticed several ees of children whose feet are thus habitually guarded, 
find them looking punl¥ pale, kept-at home from school oftener by colds, than oth. 
; Es by bad walking, and in sickness offering much less resistance to disease than 
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whdse systems have been fortified by more hardy manageiment. Let a child, after 
or four years ofage, be accustomed to reasonable expusure of every kind, and ex. 
feise as much as he will, and be will be better and hapjier in his early years, and 
grow up with a vigor of health and elasticity of mind which I have seldom seen sur- 
moyating a pair of children’s India-rubbers. : 
ae. @ 


oe ISARL Bariry as a SUBSTITUTE For Rics.—It is equally advantageous to the public 
Fs learn he use of a known substance as the discovery of a new.one. J am surethe ap- 
ww ' Ailey to another branch of domestic covkery will not be disregarded by 
rl aders. J can assure them that they will find an excellent. substitate for 
ig been used in this country in broth; and when boiled with milk, some- 


it fairly rivals manna-croop, tapioca or ground rice, and can be easily 
one (Welfth of the price of the first, and one third of the price of the last sub- 

as resorted to as a change of food for my children’s breakfast; and the 
ity to manna-croop induced us to try it. in a pudding, for them, and I can 
| ggsare you, I think it ome of the best of the kind, same management as ‘with either of the 
+ @iber,milk, &c. What we call the pearl barley is the kind used ; but I dare say any of 
: ibis would answer. — W. M. Argylesbire. . 


¥ cavseD By Faicut.—The following from the Canajoharie (N. Y.) Radii.of 
of Angust. : : 
" “A Mrs. Van Evera, (who was a widow) having for some time suffered from a de- 
+ of health; was about two weeks since so terrified by a sudden clap of thunder, 





, tht she afterwards refused to take any sustenance whatever. She fancied that the Lord 
spoken to ber and commanded her never to eat or drink more. And aotwithstand- 
= importumties of her friends, she refused to take any sustenance watever, ex- 





abogt a tea-spoonfull of water, which it is uncertasn whether she swallowed.—After 
ing fifteen days she died. - ee 
= ————— 
- THE FOURTH YEAR OF THE GRAHAM JOURNAL, | 
“Will commence the first of January, 1840; published at No.9 Washington street 
and 126 Fulton street, New k; price one dollar a year in advance. As the 
volume is near its close, and subscribers do not generally wish to divide a 
mé or take a large quantity OPK nimbets, the publisher makes the same offer 
last year to new subscribers, viz: all who, after this notice is given, will forward 
‘names for the fourth volume shall be entitled to the remaining numbers of the third 
gratis, from the time their subscriptions are received. either at New York or 
Editors who will give tbis notice a few insertions in their respective papers shall 
to a bound copy of the third volume of the Graham Journal, ordered either 
Boston or + ad York any time after the 1st of January. Any who have notre- 
ed the 2d. volume, for a similar favor conferred on the publisher last year, will 
order théir copy as abdve. 

























h rice, but.by far the’ best way of using it is by pounding it in a mor- 
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